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MEETING COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Roberts and Rolfe Latin Series 


By ARTHUR W. Roserts, Head of Classical Department, 
Brookline High School, and JOHN C. RoLFE, Head of 
Department of Latin, University of Pennsylvania 


Ovid's Metamorphoses: Selections 


The Selections appearing in this volume are those which meet College Entrance 
Requirements. They have been carefully edited to give students a complete 
preparation in the reading of Ovid. 80 cents. 


Vergil's Aeneid 


The first six books and a summary of the last six. From front cover to back 
cover, an unusually helpful text especially planned for class-room use. $1.80. 


Cicero's Selected Orations and Letters Including Verres 
Selections 


To meet the requirements of the College Entrance Examination Board the 
“Impeachment of Verres’’, and the specified selections from the ‘‘Orations 
against Verres”’ have been included in the new Roberts and Rolfe Cicero. $1.72. 


Caesar's Gallic War 


Books I-IV and Selections from Books V-VII. With introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary planned to help the student to read easily and accurately and to 
acquire a working vocabulary. $1.60. 
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GALLUP’S LATIN READER 


-Recommended in the AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE RE- 
PORT for supplementary reading in the second and third semesters 


F ABLES, short stories, and tales of early Rome recommended for 
the second and third semesters by the American Classical League 
Report. Some of the stories are retold from Livy and Ovid. These 
easy reading lessons can advantageously be used to supplement any 
first-year Latin book. This material is “true Latin’, which aims 
at definite, historical, and cultural objectives. 

By Frank A. Gatuup, formerly Pringipal, High School, 


Albany, N. Y. Cloth, 16mo, 143 pages, with footnotes, 
vocabulary and illustrations. $0.60. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


ID’ Ooge’s Viri Romae 
Catalogue price $1.20 

Moore’s Porta Latina 
Catalogue price 80c 

Paxson’s Two Latin Plays 
Catalogue price 64e 

Schlicher’s Latin Plays 
Catalogue price 96c 


Collar’s The New Gradatim 
Catalogue price 80c 


Collar’s Via Latina 
Catalogue price 96c 

D’Ooge’s Easy Latin for 
Sight Reading 


Catalogue price 
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THE GREEK PAPYRI AS HISTORICAL 
MATERIAL 


(Concluded from page 55) 


The history of tolerance and intolerance has been en- 
riched and clarified by the papyri in respect of one mani- 
festation of intolerance which is still marked in modern 
society and is peculiarly virulent in Europe since the 
close of the World War. I refer to anti-Semitism. 
When Ptolemy Soter took over the rule of Egypt, the 
Jews had long been established there as merchants, 
and, in colonies, as mercenary soldiers. The tolerant 
attitude inherent in Greek religious organization and 
thought was increased in the Hellenistic age by the 
syncretistic reli ious tendencies of that time. Despite 
the definite literature of anti-Semitism which then 
existed, Jews were welcomed into Egypt by the Ptole- 
mies. So far as they could, without violation of the 
religious law, the Jews adapted themselves to the ex- 
ternals of the Hellenistic life of Egypt and its re- 
quirements. They lived in their ghetto in Alexandria, 
in the quarter of the city called Delta, and built their 
synagogues in the smaller towns and villages without 
molestation'*’. Their names in many cases became 
Greek names, as in the case of Alexander, son of An- 
dronicus, a Jew'’, Dositheus, a Jew of the Epigone, 
and his opponent in a civil suit, the Jewess Heraclea*’, 
and a Jew named Theodotus, which is the Greek trans- 
lation of the original Jewish name Nathaniel?'. These 
examples are taken from the third century B.C. In 
the first two centuries of the Roman period this trans- 
formation of Jewish names was much more frequent. 

In many phases of the political and business life of 
Egypt the Jews took an unhindered and active part, 
although one le&rns with surprise that they were not 
greatly interested in money-lending and banking during 
the Ptolemaic and Roman periods®. In 108 B. C. 
Cleopatra III had two Jewish generals, Chelkias and 
Ananias, sons of Onias, at the head of her troops in her 
war with her son Ptolemy Soter II. By the time of the 
Emperor Claudius a public attitude of hostility toward 
the Jews had developed in the Greco-Roman world. 
We now have a most interesting supplement to the 
accounts given by Josephus” and Philo* of the ‘pogrom’ 
which occurred in Alexandria in the principate of Gaius. 
The Emperor Claudius, in the year 41, wrote a letter, 


“Ulrich Wilcken, in Mitteis-Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, 24-26. 
"Hibeh Papyri, No. 06. 
Petrie Papvri, III, No. 21 g, 12-13. 
“Magdola Fearn. No. 3, in Bulletin de Correspondence Hellé- 
ue 26 (1002), 104. 
the Introduction to the letter of the Emperor Claudius 
addressed to the people of Alexandria, published vA 1. Idris Bell in 
his Jews and Christians in Egypt, 11, note 3 (London, 1924), where 
erences to other studies will be found. 
Antiquitates 17.257-259. 
, In Flaccum, and Legatio ad Gaium. 
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addressed ‘to the city of the Alexandrines’, in which he 
seriously deplores the riots and the feud existing be- 
tween the Gentile population and the Jews of that city. 
As between the two parties involved the Emperor's 
attitude is strictly impartial. He insists that the Alex- 
andrian citizens (the Jews were not citizens) should be 
kindly and forbearing toward the Jews. He warns the 
Jews that they should not continue the attempt to 
force themselves into the athletic games of the Greeks, 
but to be content with the privileges which they al- 
ready enjoyed. Particularly he admonishes them not to 
continue to import other Jews into the city from Syria 
and Upper Egypt. The conclusion which one draws 
from this statement is that the Jews had been intro- 
ducing coreligionists from outside the city in the organ- 
ization of their defence. Claudius adopts a sharp tone 
toward the Jews on this point, with the warning that, if 
they continue this practice, he ‘‘will by all means take 
vengeance on them, as fomenting a general plague for 
the whole world’, 

It is clear that the official attitude of the Roman 
State had not as yet hardened against the Jews. Nor 
was the Roman State, officially, anti-Semitic under 
Nero or in the early years of Vespasian. One would, 
at least, infer this from the rise of the Alexandrian Jew, 
Tiberius Julius Alexander, to the prefecture of Egypt 
under these two Emperors, for this position is to be re- 
garded as one of the highestand most important appoint- 
ments within the gift of the mighty Caesars. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus we may spéak of 
anti-Semitism as an active and persistent feature of 
Jewish-Greek relations in the East, as throughout the 
Roman Empire in general. It expressed itself in ac- 
tual warfare and in bloody street-fighting and perse- 
cutions of the Jews in Egypt which are reflected in the 
papyri®. The economic motive for Jew-baiting was 
evidently as strong in antiquity as now. In a Berlin 
papyrus of 41 A. D. an Alexandrian merchant wrote to 
a friend who was in debt: ‘Protect yourself from the 
Jews”, 

The most immediate and the most direct service 
rendered to the study of the cultural history of an- 
tiquity by the past half-century of the discovery and 
editing of papyri lies in the additions which it has made 
to the limited remains of the literature of ancient 
Greece. One may readily admit that the new, and 
often discouragingly fragmentary, literary documents 
found in Egypt are not comparable to the greater liter- 
ature which had survived by virtue of superior artistic 
~ 2] here adopt tae translation of H. Idris Bell, Jews and Christians 

“Ulrich Wileken, Zum Alexandrischen Anti-Semitismus, in 
Abhandlung der Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
Philologisch-Historische Klasse’ 27 (1900), 783-830. 
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merit. The fact that the greatest works had been pre- 
served through twenty centuries of changes in taste is, 
after all, a conspicuous testimony to,and justification of, 
the critical judgment of the schoolmasters of the ages. 
Yet we can rejoice in the tyche which has preserved for 
us, so unexpectedly, new lyrics of Sappho, the dithy- 
rambs of Bacchylides, the Persians of Timotheus, the 
Ichneutae of Sophocles, the Athenian Constitution of 
Aristotle, and the few columns of the excellent history 
commonly called the Hellenica of Oxyrhynchus. 
These additions to the ancient literature are all from the 
classical period. 

Of greater importance, in view of the disappearance 
of the literature of the Hellenistic period, are the new 
literary fragments of the authors of the Alexandrian 
age. Of Menander’s comedies we now have fragments, 
large and small, of eleven plays. Callimachus is 
strongly represented by new finds including parts of his 
Aetia, of his iambics, and a considerable fragment of his 
poem on the death of Arsinoe Philadelphus. The 
meliambics of Cercidas, cynic philosopher and states- 
man of Megalopolis, give us actual knowledge of a 
literary type previously known to us only by name. 
The new fragments of the mimiambist, Herodas, be- 
stowed upon us by the papyri finds, are in no sense re- 
markable literature, but they do reflect the taste of the 
period. The importance of these new literary ac- 
quisitions, however fragmentary they may be and how- 
every desiccated in style and in contents some of them 
certainly are, is not open to question. To stress their 
historical value would be ‘‘marting owls in Athens’. 
They are all grist to the mill of the historian of the 
Hellenistic period, and welcome grist, good and bad 
alike, for a historian must know the banalities of the 
period which he tries to understand quite as well as he 
knows its works of actual talent. 


From the Roman and Byzantine periods no new 
pieces of literature have been supplied to us by the 
papyri which have enough literary merit to change the 
traditional decision as to the increasing inferiority of the 
literary output of the ancient world. The best liter- 
ary production of the ancient world in the first three 
centuries of our era is scarcely represented at all. 
This is because the best that was then appearing was in 
Latin, and Egypt was a Greek-reading world. The new 
Greek materials are largely the output of local Greco- 
Egyptian authors and are of localized application and 
interest. Mimes, marriage songs, encomia upon par- 
ticular persons and particular events, and popular 
songs of workmen give us an additional insight into 
popular taste. From Middle Egypt we have an in- 
teresting fragment of a municipal celebration in honor 
of Hadrian’s succession**, The celebration can be 
accurately dated as of September or October, 117 A. D. 
An actor appears as the God Apollo and addresses the 
people thus: ‘On chariot, white-horse drawn, mounted 
with Trajan, I come to thee, O People, I, God Phoebus 
not unknown, heralding a new king, Hadrian, to whom 
all nature does joyful homage through his divine father's 


**Ernst Kornemann, Griechische Papyri zu Giessen, No. 3 
(Leipzig, 1910). 


virtue and his fortune’. And so it goes on—banal 
enough, indeed! But modern local poetic output of the 
same type and written for similar purposes is really not 
much better, nor much worse. There is some satis- 
faction in that knowledge. We have not greatly retro- 
gressed as compared with Egypt in the second century. 
Provincial Pindars have their place in every civil- 
ization. 

A reliable textual basis of the works of ancient 
authors is the primary requisite for the historical inter- 
pretation of the literary evidence from antiquity. 
In this respect the new fragments of the Greek classical 
works already extant acquire a high place in any his- 
torical evaluation of the papyri. The number of these 
fragments is already very great, and the results of their 
study are being rapidly incorporated into new editions 
of the old texts. The greater age of the papyri over the 
medieval manuscripts would seem to warrant the as- 
sumption of superior textual value. Generally speak- 
ing, however, we may say that this is not, in fact, 
the case. According to the survey of B. P. Grenfell, 
published in 1919**, the process of corruption of the 
texts was an early one. In general, the papyri frag- 
ments dating after the time of Augustus present about 
the same’ text as is found in the medieval manuscripts. 
As a result of the study of these new fragments it is 
apparent that extensive changes of the texts ventured 
by modern editors, on the theory of corruption through 
inaccurate copying and inclusion of marginal notes by 
medieval scribes, have not been warranted. Early 
Ptolemaic fragments from Homer and Plato show that 
the condition of the text of these authors was quite un- 
settled before 150 B. C., and that the stabilizing of 
the text was accomplished by the scholars of Alex- 
andria. Some emendations made by modern editors 
have found confirmation in the papyri; but correct 
emendations are relatively few in number and are 
confined to small changes involving the insertion of a 
letter or a word. Long emendations are seldom support- 
ed by the papyri texts. As the accuracy of the medieval 
copyist has found some vindication in the papyri, so 
also the general correctness of modern scholarly criti- 
cism has been shown in its decisions as to the best text- 
tradition among the vellum manuscripts of any given 
author. The most important conclusion to be drawn 
from the textual evidence of the papyri is that, in es- 
tablishing a text, freedom of selection, even from 
‘inferior’ manuscripts, is indicated as a better method of 
procedure than close adherence to one manuscript or to 
one group of manuscripts*®. It is certain that the 
texts of the papyri must always be considered in re- 
editing the works of the classic writers. 

Our knowledge of the ancient sciences has been ex- 
tended and deepened through the papyrological dis- 
coveries. The scientific fragments differ widely in 
value and importance in the different fields. Medical 
practice in Egypt consisted of magical quackery, 
temple healing, which was probably introduced by the 


2%See his article, The Value of Papyri for Textual Criticism, 
Journal of Hellenic Studies 39 (1919), 16-36. 
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to Classical Literature, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 39 (1919), 
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Greeks, and the regular practice of medicine by those 
trained in the Greek medical techne. It is apparent 
that diseases of the eye were as prevalent in the Egypt 
of ancient times as in the modern. ‘Public physicians’ 
are frequently mentioned. They served as coroners 
and were called in to certify cause of death in cases of 
suicide and murder, and to testify upon the extent of 
injury in cases of assault and battery. In a Cornell 
papyrus of the year 302 A. D. a ‘public physician’ 
named Aurelius Antinous, also called Sakaon, declares 
for taxation I'/g arourae of arable land privately 
owned by him and presumably worked by himself. 
During the period of Roman rule hospitals appear 
even in the villages of Egypt. These were maintained 
by the community in the dwelling furnished to the 
‘public physician’ by the town or the village as part of 
his honorarium*. In the field of medicine the value of 
the papyrological material has been to deepen our 
knowledge of that period of medical development in 
which Greek scientific medical practice of the school of 
Hippocrates and his disciples was spread over the 
ancient world. The material at hand is already large 
and calls for competent treatment by some scholar 
with medical training. 

Leaving untouched the extremely important ad- 
ditions which the papyri have brought to our knowl- 
edge of ancient law and ancient religion, including 
Christian usages and prayers, I come to the actual 
widening of our knowledge of historical events. This 
occurs primarily through the finds of fragments of new 
historians. Outstanding among these is the Oxy- 
rhynchus Hellenica, whether the historian be Theo- 
pompus or Cratippus. The fifteen columns which are 
well-preserved have helped to give us a new under- 
standing of the development of the federative system 
among the city-states in the fourth century B. C. 
Representation of the units of the League in the 
Boeotian syned:ion was proportional on the basis of 
population. This method of representation was carried 
over into the synedrion of the League of the Hellenes 
under Philip II and Alexander, as was shown by 
Adolph Wilhelm in a new treatment of that League 
based upon epigraphical evidence™, but the principle 
was apparently abandoned in the later Achaean and 
Aetolian Leagues*. 

The Hellenica of Oxyrhynchus has also given us a 
new understanding of Theban policy in the years 404- 
395 B.C.** The older idea, that the motivating policy 
of Theban statesmanship during this decade was 
hostility to Sparta, has been supplanted by a greater 
emphasis upon the effects of the traditional Theban 
suspicion of Athens. Post-war hatred of Athens could 
still be invoked successfully by the Laconophile party 
of Thebes against Ismenias and the pro-Athenian 
party. It is a period in which the two parties were in a 


"Karl Sudhoff, Arztliches aus Griechischen Papyrusurkunden, 


242 (Leipzig, 1909). — 
*Sudhoff's treatment (see note 31) is useful, but it is no longer 


te. 
¥Ad. Wilhelm, Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, Philo- 


Historische Klasse, 165 (1911), No. 6. 
Ferguson, Greek Imperialism, 27-29, 237 (Boston, 


1913). 
. Cloche, La Politique Thebaine de 404 A 3096 av. J-C., in 
Revue des Rtudes Grecques 31 (1918), 315-343. 


condition of political equilibrium. The result upon 
Theban foreign policy in Hellenic affairs was one of in- 
decision and half-measures. Despite a definite growth 
of feeling against Spartan rule, reluctance to break 
with Sparta was the dominating note in the Theban 
State. 

An interesting papyrus of four mutilated fragmentary 
columns which deals with the Laodicean War waged 
by Ptolemy III in 246 B. C. against the Seleucid 
kingdom was published by Mahaffy, in the Petrie 
Papyri. It is the account of several actions along the 
coast of Syria, including the seizure of a treasure of 
1,500 talents at Soloi in Cilicia. The account was 
evidently written by a man of high rank who partici- 
pated in the enterprise®. The original editors have 
given reasons for concluding that the writer was none 
other than King Ptolemy Euergetes himself, though the 
royal authorship is still open to doubt. There can be 
no question, however, of the authorship of the brief 
papyrus fragment out of a contemporary account of the 
‘Deeds of Hannibal’. It was written by a companion 
of Hannibal on his campaigns, a Lacedaemonian 
named Sosylus, who was Hannibal's instructor in 
Greek*’. The fragment describes a naval battle of the 
Second Punic War between the Roman and the Car- 
thaginian fleets in which the Massiliot contingent of the 
Roman fleet greatly distinguished itself. Several 
points of historical value come out incidentally in the 
narrative. 

The Epitome of Livy, published in Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri IV, has already been incorporated in the edi- 
tions of the text of Livy. It is mentioned here mere- 
ly as a reminder that this fairly important historical 
document is a papyrus which actually adds to our 
knowledge of the greater political movements of an- 
tiquity. Facts and events of local Egyptian impor- 
tance occur much more frequently; but, generally 
speaking, we may say that it is in the nature of the 
papyri documents that political matters would not ap- 
pear among them. Why should local Egyptian ar- 
chives of villages and nomes mention great political 
affairs? Or why should the common men of Egypt, or 
even the bureaucrats, large or small, discuss in their 
private or public letters the great affairs of the day? 
In their private letters they appear as humanly as we 
do. They wish to know whether everybody is well at 
home, how the farm is running, how much money one 
may borrow from a brother or other relative—all those 
small details and interests which occupy, actually, 
nine-tenths of the time and the thought of each one 
of us. 

This failure of the writers of letters to mention the 
great happenings of the day is to be regretted. The 
compensation, however, is a great one, more than 
counterbalancing the loss. The papyri give us inti- 
mate details of the social life of one spot of the ancient 
world, and, particularly, a deep insight into its economic 
life. The value of this is great, since this is exactly the 

“See U. Wilcken, in Mitteis-Wilcken, Poprrudcunde, I, 2, No. 1. 
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direction in which our field of vision has been most 
restricted. By a happy chance this information has 
come to light at a time when the public and scientific 
interest in the economic and social agencies of historical 
movements and periods is quite marked. Through the 
papyri, evaluated in combination with the existing 
literary evidence and the increasing epigraphical infor- 
mation, this interest, which is so characteristic of our 
time, can be met. For the thousand years of the pre- 
eminence of the Hellenistic-Roman and early Byzantine 
civilizations the papyri must be the starting-point for 
such investigaticns. In reading and interpreting these 
Egyptian papers one is in touch with the fundamental] 
economic and social interests and the petty tribula- 
tions of life’s fellaheen. 


UNIVERSITY WILLIAM LINN WESTERMANN 


REVIEWS 
Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic: Interpreted from Repre- 
sentative Works. By Charles Sears Baldwin. 
New York: The Macmillan Company (1924). 


Pp. xiv + 261. $2.10. 

Professor Charles Sears Baldwin, who is Professor of 
Rhetoric in Columbia University, within the relatively 
narrow limits of some two hundred and fifty pages has 
with essential success analyzed and interpreted the 
systems of the most significant figures in ancient 
rhetoric and poetic, Aristotle, Cicero, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Quintilian. 

The contents of the volume are as follows: 

I. Rhetoric and Poetic <1-5>; II. The Rhetoric of 
Aristotle <6-36>; III. Rhetoric in the De Oratore and 
Orator of Cicero <37-61>; IV. The Teaching of Rheto- 
ric<62-101>; V. The Literary Criticism of Rhetoric 
<102-131>; VI. The Poetic of Aristotle <132 -166>; 
VII. Poetic in Ancient Drama and Narrative <167- 
223>; VIII. Rhetoric in Ancient Criticism of Poetic 
<224-247>; Tabular Index of Latin and Greek Rhe- 
torical Terms <249-251>; General Index <253-261>. 

In the main Professor Baldwin’s method is by care- 
fully selected excerpts to allow these great critics to 
speak for themselves. More than that, he has in a 
lucid and discriminating chapter (VII) shown how in 
the composition of ancient drama and narrative rhe- 
torical theory and literary practice are inextricably 
implicated. Primarily designed for students of English 
and comparative literature, the book has also much 
suggestiveness and value for students of the Classics, 
who should be especially interested in the problems of 
ancient literary criticism and literary technique. 
Especially in the chapters on poetic the work shows 
originality, imagination, analytic subtility, and a dis- 
tinction of style, worthy of all praise. 

Notwithstanding these merits the volume exhibits 
certain lacunae in the analysis of ancient rhetorical 
theory and practice which the reviewer regrets, be- 
cause he believes that even a survey of ancient rhetoric 
is otherwise incomplete. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the present useful compendium may be some day 
expanded into two independent volumes of even more 
generous proportions, one on ancient rhetoric, the other 


on ancient poetic. In the meantime the author may 
fairly counter on the reviewer by pointing out that 
certain obvious advantages accrue from the compara- 
tive study within a single volume of these closely re- 
lated disciplines. 

Acknowledging the difficulty of the problem of selec- 
tion and anticipating the obvious retort that Plato is not 
a formal rhetorician, the present reviewer, nevertheless, 
believes that such Platonic dialogues as the Euthy- 
demus, Ion, Phaedrus, Cratylus, and Gorgias are, so to 
speak, the seed-ground of much in the Aristotelian 
rhetoric and poetic. In support of this contention one 
might cite the recent study of Barwick, Die Gliederung 
der Rhetorischen réxvn und die Horazische Epistula ad 
Pisones, Hermes 57 (1922), 1-62, and Roy C. Hack, The 
Doctrine of the Literary Forms, Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology 27 (1916), 1-65. But the influence 
of Platonic linguistic and rhetorical theory is far from 
ending with Aristotle. If the conclusions of these two 
studies, and of a recent study written by the reviewer in 
collaboration with Miss Mary W. Grant, entitled 
Cicero's Orator and Horace’s Ars Poetica, Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology 35 (1924), 1-74, be correct, 
Platonic concepts, even including the Platonic theory of 
ideas, exercised a profound influence upon the De 
Oratore and the Orator of Cicero and the Ars Poetica of 
Horace. Plato, then, may hardly be omitted from a 
work on ancient rhetoric and poetic. Even at the risk 
of snapping the chains which unite ancient with medi- 
eval and Renaissance stylistic, we could better have 
spared the pages on Pliny, Apuleius, and Plutarch. 

As to the second gap in the present volume, the 
periti will be more prone to divide into opposing camps. 
Professor Baldwin could, of course, make an excellent 
case for confining his examples of poetic to the repre- 
sentative genres of the Grand Style, Greek and Roman 
drama, and Greek and Roman epic. He includes, 
however, Latin comedy, the narrative poetry of Ovid, 
and the Metamorphoses of Apuleius. He is thereby, 
at least in some measure, a trespasser upon the debata- 
ble territory claimed by the Plain Style. The question 
might therefore be raised whether the Platonic dialogue, 
the oratory of Lysias and Brutus, Roman satire, es- 
pecially Horatian satire, the Epistulae Morales of 
Seneca, a complex of genres marshalled under the gen- 
eral category of the Plain Style, are not even more sig- 
nificant documents to illustrate the interplay of rhe- 
torical or poetical theory and practice. In his study 
entitled ‘‘Attic Prose’ in the Seventeenth Century 
(University of North Carolina Studies in Philology 18. 
79-128 [April, 1921] ), Professor Morris W. Croll, of 
Princeton University, has shown how significant is the 
influence of Seneca and other ancient exponents of this 
stylistic school. William Hazlitt’s Essay on the 
Familiar Style, in his Table Talk or Original Essays, 
and the great company of European essayists might be 
cited if further corroboration of this point were neces- 
sary. Furthermore, the Platonic dialogue, the Cynic 
diatribe, the Horatian sermo, and other representative 
literary types under the rubric of the Plain Style are 
widely influenced by the development of the ancient 
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rhetorical theories of the laughable, as Miss Mary H. 
Grant has shown in a doctoral dissertation recently pub- 
lished by the University of Wisconsin. Cicero is at 
once the inheritor and the transmitter to the Augustan 
Age of this rhetorical tradition of wit and humor. 
We glimpse the more ironic Plato and Socrates behind 
the shoulders of the scientific Aristotle. The present re- 
viewer would therefore welcome something more than 
the perfunctory statement (52): ‘‘Cicero adds the 
usual sections on wit and humor’”’. 

Let us turn next to a consideration of certain points in 
the individual chapters. In the chapter on The Rhe- 
toric of Aristotle, the rendering of ‘ricres %vrexvon 
and drexvo as ‘‘intrinsic’’ and “‘extrinsic’’ ‘‘means of 
persuasion” (10) is admirable. Excellent also is the 
discussion of the doctrines of 0s and md@os (18). 
The interrelations between the three books of Aristotle's 
Rhetoric, respectively concerned with the speaker, the 
audience, and the speech, are carefully analyzed. 
Occasional obscurities of phrase are to be found in this 
chapter. Some of these are due to the somewhat in- 
tricate pattern of Professor Baldwin's style; others are 
inherent in the ideas and text of Aristotle himself. 


The chapter on Cicero does full justice to the influ- 
ence and the importance of the De Oratore, the most 
artistic and delightful work ever written on rhetoric. 
The difficult technical doctrine of status is clearly dis- 
cussed on pages 49-51. Those who are familiar with 
the published theories of the reviewer (compare his 
work, Lucilius and Horace, Index, page 517, under 
Style: University of Wisconsin Studies in Language 
and Literature, Number 7, 1920) understand that he 
disagrees foto caelo with the doctrine that “historically 
the trail of the three styles has been baneful” and 
“that classification is not a fruitful means of incul- 
cating style’’ (57). 

Professor Baldwin’s treatment of the Orator of 
Cicero is excellent, even though he seems unacquainted 
with the indispensable edition of Wilhelm Kroll (Ber- 
lin, Weidmann, 1913). Chapters IV and V, and notably 
the portions of V devoted to Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
are the most successful of all the discussions of topics 
connected with rhetoric. The demolition of the doc- 
trine of the aesthetic connotations of certain syllabic 
combinations (117) is both devastating and delightful. 

It is in the field of poetics, however, that the author 
will most surely win sympathetic hearing and take 
captive the soul of his readers. Here, he achieves a 
veritable yvyaywyia. Here his style sweeps us on 
with its high enthusiasm. The interpretation of the 
idea of Dramatic Movement (Chapter VI), and the 
discussion of the Greek drama and narrative, notably 
the contrast between the technique of the Aeneid and 
that of the drama, are among the most enlightening 
criticisms known to me. The author has made careful 
study of Richard Heinze, Virgil's Epische Technik’ 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1915), but his independence of 
judgment is everywhere apparent. These pages 
merit the careful study of all students and teachers of 
the Classics. 

On the other hand the treatment of Horace’s Ars 


Poetica seems formal, obsolete, and unsympathetic. 
The present reviewer must enter a courteous, but em- 
phatic protest against the notion that the Ars Poetica 
is to be regarded as the ‘‘unsystematic epistolary re- 
flections of a Latin poet on poetry’’ (242). True, the 
treatment is not complete, but is it probable that 
Horace, the most conscientious of all literary artists, in a 
critique which avowedly emphasizes the necessity of 
reconciling the conflicting claims of unity in the whole 
with a congruous variety in the parts, and in which he 
insistently preaches the doctrine of appropriateness 
(rd rpérov), should sin against the very rules he enun- 
ciates? The present reviewer believes that the modern 
tendency, inaugurated by Norden’s well-known study, 
Die Composition and die Litteraturgattung der Hora- 
zischen Epistula ad Pisones, Hermes 40 (1905), 481-528, 
to find a systematic rhetorical schematization under- 
lying the apparent inconsequence of the Horatian 
sermo, is essentially sound and fruitful. The attempts 
of Wickham, Wilkins, and even of Plessis (see page 
243) ‘‘to brief” the Epistula ad Pisones are doubtless 
obsolescent, but surely the studies of Norden and Bar- 
wick already mentioned, and the more recent studies of 
Kroll, Die Historische Stellung von Horazen’s Ars 
Poetica, Sokrates 62 (1918), 81-98, and Christian 
Jensen, Neoptolemos und Horaz, in his Philodemos 
tiber die Gedichte, Funftes Buch, 93-127 (Berlin, 
Weidmann, 1923) are as important in the field of Hora- 
tian literary theory as Heinze’s Epische Technik is for 
the study of Vergil. Again, Horace’s Ars Poetica, in 
view of the sanity and practical importance of its central 
doctrines and its pervasive humor, properly made a 
direct appeal to the cheerful reasonableness so charac- 
teristic of the great Latin literary tradition in Spain, 
Italy, and, aboveall,in France. Weare not confronted, 
then, in Horace’s Ars Poetica with one of the ironies of 
literary history, as Professor Baldwin thinks we are 
(242), for Horace’s study, like Professor Baldwin's 
own, is a skillful and usable compend of long standing 
and complicated poetical and rhetorical techniques. 


If in the present review it has been suggested that 
there are certain gaps in Professor Baldwin's excellent 
book, let it be set down to the reviewer's ingrained ad- 
herence to the Cynic wappyncla and Horatian Jibertas, 
and to that central doctrine of the Plain Style that ‘to 
speak well is to speak the truth’. Technical criticism 
of a modern pyropixh réxvn is in no sense to be con- 
strued as implying any strictures upon the scholarship 
and permanent value of this important work. The re- 
viewer urges all classical teachers and scholars to peruse 
it carefully, and congratulates the author upon the suc- 
cessful completion of his arduous labors in the fields of 
ancient rhetoric and poetic. 

University OF WISCONSIN (p0RGE CONVERSE FISKE 


The Ancient Rhetorical Theories of the Laughable. 
The Greek Rhetoricians and Cicero. By Mary A. 
Grant. University of Wisconsin Studies in Language 
and Literature, Number 21. Madison, Wisconsin 


(1924). Pp. 166, 
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Upon this ‘‘thesis’’ (I wish the more appropriate 
word ‘dissertation’ might be universally adopted by 
our Graduate Schools for such a doctoral study) the 
writer has obviously expended much conscientious 
labor. It may be said at once that she has earned her 
degree, so far as a required written investigation is 
concerned. 

Miss Grant says (7) that her study ‘‘. . .was in- 
tended originally to be an examination of the theory of 
humor in the rhetorical works of Cicero and the satires 
of Horace, with an introductory chapter on Greek 
sources’. The treatment of Horace, for reasons not 
stated, has been postponed—an unfortunate omission, 
in an investigation that otherwise quite comprehen- 
sively covers the necessary ground. 

Ernst Arndt’s study, De Ridiculi Doctrina Rhetorica 
(Kirchain, 1907), is not accessible to me. I am there- 
fore unable to estimate the author’s indebtedness to 
that dissertation; that it must be considerable is evi- 
dent from the numerous references thereto. This is 
not to imply, however, that we do not have here mani- 
festly an independent and far-reaching working-over 
of the material. Arndt, we are told, confined himself 
chiefly to the classification of the different types of wit- 
ticisms. 

The material assembled is treated in two chapters: I, 
Greek Ideas of the Laughable (13-70), and II, The 
Laughable in Cicero (71-148). 

In Chapter I hints of the later highly developed 
theory of the laughable are sought in epigrammatic 
sayings of the Seven Wise Men. The advice of Cleo- 
bulus is, to be sure, pertinent: ‘Do not laugh at the 
jester, for you will be hated by those who are ridiculed’. 
But is it not unduly forcing the meaning to find evi- 
dence in Cleobulus’s ‘Make an end of quarreling’ and 
‘Keep a discreet tongue’, in Chilon’s ‘Do not speak evil 
of those near you’ and ‘Keep guard over your tongue, 
especially at banquets’, and in Solon’s ‘Be gentle with 
your friends’? 

The first definite connection between wit and rhetoric 
was made by Gorgias, who, according to Aristotle, says 
that the orator should defeat his opponent's seriousness 
with laughter, and his laughter with seriousness. 
Socrates introduced ‘irony’, pretended self-depreciation 
and affected ignorance. Plato discusses the nature of 
the ridiculous, and originates the effective device of 
speaking the truth under cover of a jest, a device which 
was later the favorite procedure of Horace—ridentem 
dicere verum; laughter helps to the understanding of 
serious things. Laughter, however, should be re- 
strained, but it is a legitimate weapon against vice and 
folly (13-24). 

Next comes Aristotle, most important, as he first 
formally treated comedy and the philosophical and 
ethical aspects of the laughable and their connection 
with rhetoric. The lost last part of the Poetics prob- 


ably contained this discussion, but much of Aristotle’s 
contribution as to the origin of the ridiculous, its defi- 
nition and theory, can be salvaged from passages in the 
Poetics as we have it, and from the Rhetoric and the 
Ethics. Furthermore, the Coislinian Treatise on 


Comedy contains the Aristotelian teachings and types 
of the comic (24-32). 

The later Greek rhetoricians followed, for the most 
part, Aristotle (33-39). Thus Theophrastus, in his lost 
work On the Laughable, and Demetrius and Plutarch 
carried on the master’s tradition. Miss Grant refers 
(34) to ‘‘. . .Demetrius Phalereus, who wrote in the 
first century B. C.”’, but the real Demetrius Phalereus 
died in 283 B. C., and Dr. Rhys Roberts thinks' the first 
century after Christ the more probable date for the 
author of the work On Style. Finally (39), ‘‘The 
Stoics were influential in the transference of the theory 
of the plain style and ironic humor to the Roman liter- 
ary world”’. 

Neither in the Index nor in the pages devoted to the 
Later Greek Rhetoricians do I find references to a 
number of critics who briefly treat the subject under 
discussion, e. g. Hermogenes, who has a chapter 
Ilept rod Kwyixds Aéyew (see Spengel, Rhetores 
Graeci 2.453, 455), Alexander, On Irony (tbidem, 3.22- 
23), Anonymus On Irony (tbidem 3.140-142), and 
Tryphon (ibidem, 3.205). 

Has Miss Grant noted Longinus’s definition (in 
Chapter 38) of laughter as ‘an emotion which has its 
root in pleasure’—, and his definition of ridicule? 

Concluding the chapter on the Ancient Rhetorical 
Theories is a short but sound discussion (39-61) of the 
Comic Genres (The Iambic, The Old Comedy, The 
Mime, The Satyr Drama, and The Writings of the 
Cynics). Under the mime, however, scant justice, so 
far as emphasis is concerned, is done to the successful 
artistry of Theocritus and Herondas in this genre. Nor 
is the extant satyr-play of Sophocles mentioned. 

Chapter IT discusses in very considerable detail The 
Laughable in Cicero. Cicero’s views on this subject are 
quite fully revealed, especially in De Oratore 2.216- 
290, Orator 87-90, and De Officiis 1.103 — 104. 
The connection between Cicero and the Greek writers is 
difficult to trace closely, as the author says (71), since 
the later Greek works are not preserved entire and 
Cicero does not name his sources. Miss Grant con- 
tinues (71), ‘‘Quintilian. . .does not add to our in- 
formation”, concerning Cicero’s sources, yet we find in 
Quintilian 6.3.8 a definition of risus attributed to 
Cicero, which goes back to Aristotle: Habet enim, ut 
Cicero dicit, sedem in deformitate aliqua et turpitudine. 
The author herself shows (79) Cicero’s indebtedness to 
Plato and Aristotle in respect to the source of laughter. 

The following aspects of the topic as found in Cicero 
are treated: The Function of the Laughable in Oratory 
(73-76), The Ethics of the Laughable (76-87), The 
Comic Genres (The Mime, The Scurrae, Comedy, 
and Satire: 87-102). An analysis of some of Cicero's 
terms is then given (e. g. ridiculum, dicax, facetus, 
urbanitas, rd doreiov, elpwrela, vitupero, etc.) 

The two chapters of the dissertation are unusually well 
documented with references and annotation. In the 
Bibliography it is rather surprising not to find included 
Ernesti’s indispensable lexicons of Greek and Latin 
rhetorical terminology and the invaluable editions by 


1In his edition of Demetrius, On Style, Introduction, page 64: 
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Mr. Rhys Roberts of Longinus, of Demetrius, and of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. : 

There is considerable repetition throughout the 
study. For example, we read on page 491 that Cicero's 
attitude toward the mime is hostile, and on page 87 
that ‘‘In sections 240-247 of the De Oratore II, the 
mimes and scurrae are repeatedly mentioned as ex- 
amples of wit to be avoided by the orator”. On pages 
88-89 specific passages of this tenor are quoted; on 
page 91 there is a summary of Cicero’s adverse attitude 
toward the mime; on page 139 the fact is again stated; 
and, finally, on page 146, the matter is again repeated in 
detail. 

I wish the writer had found it feasible to include some 
illustrations of the ancient theory as given by the critics 
so as to show the practical value of wit to the orator. 
This would have been a valuable addition and it would 
have given more life to the dissertation. But this she 
did not set out to do, and, of course, such material 
would have added to the bulk of her work. And a dis- 
sertation nowadays must not be too long. if the writer 


expects to see it in print! 
BARNARD COLLEGE, 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


LARUE VAN Hook 


Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur. By Wilhelm 
Nestle. 2 Volumes. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter and 
Company (1923, 1924. Sammlung Géschen, Nos. 
70, 557). Pp. 137, 144. 

The first volume of Dr. Wilhelm Nestle’s history of 
Greek literature is divided into two Books, one of which 
deals with Greek literature from its beginnings until 
the time of the Persian Wars, the other with the litera- 
ture from the Persian Wars until the days of Alex- 
ander the Great. Each Book consists of two chapters. 
One chapter is devoted to poetry, which is classified, 
according to type, as epic, lyric, and dramatic. The 
other chapter is concerned with the prose writers. 


In the short Introduction, which one may call a 
eulogy of the achievements of the Greek genius, Dr. 
Nestle finds space to sketch the four main periods of 
Greek literature. He then discusses Prehomeric 
poetry with the purpose of placing Homer in his proper 
setting. It is pleasant to note that Homer and the 
early and the late discussions of the Homeric question 
are soundly treated. The treatment of the Cyclic 
Poems is equally satisfactory. Hesiod, whom the 
author calls (31) ‘the first tangible poetic personality 
in Greek literature’, meets with an especially fine 
appreciation. 

As compared with the pages on epic poetry, those 
on lyric poetry show marked evidences of too hasty 
composition. For instance, while the author devotes 
two and a half pages to Simonides, one and a half to 
Bacchylides, and almost six to Pindar, he disposes of 
Archilochus, Alcaeus, and Sappho in less than a page 
apiece. The result of this method of apportionment is 
a rather pale picture of the last three poets. One gets 
the impression that Archilochus employed poetry only 
to give vent to his disappointments and rage. And 


yet Dr. Nestle could have shown that Archilochus was 
capable of expressing not only coarseness and venom, 
but also passionate love, sympathy, melancholy, and 
resignation, and that he could rise not only to heights of 
beauty, tenderness, and grace, but also to moral lofti- 
ness. The author could also have treated Alcaeus 
more fully. Whether the famous ‘Armory Fragment’ 
is a reminiscence of his having been brought up “‘in 
waffengeschmtickten Rittersaal’” (44) may be ques- 
tioned. Dr. Nestle does not mention the fact that 
Sappho and her ways of life were travestied in Greek 
comedy, or the fact that even some modern writers 
have questioned her honor and purity. One would 
expect at least a slight reference to this matter (we may 
refer here to Professor Allinson’s review of Two Books 
on Sappho, in THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 19.45-50). 

Tragedy and comedy as a whole meet with fine 
appreciation. The best part, however, of this volume 
is the part dealing with the Sophists, the Greek his- 
torians, and the Socratics. Especially noteworthy are 
the accounts of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Socrates. 
The treatment of the orators is rather colorless. A 
few words on the importance and the value of oratory 
and orators would have been in place. Lysias cer- 
tainly merits more attention than he receives. The 
human side of Demosthenes is sadly neglected; one 
gets the impression that he was something like a saint! 
But in truth this ‘‘Mann aus einem Guss”, as Dr. 
Nestle calls him (127), was but too human. That he 
could love and hate with the intensity of a fanatic and 
could entertain groundless suspicions which made him 
lose his mental balance, that he could even change 
front (witness the Phormio and the Apollodorus 
cases)—all these characteristics of Demosthenes’s 
imperious nature are passed over in silence. 

The second volume begins with a discussion of Plato 
and Aristotle, which should rather have been placed in 
Volume 1, since it is really an integral part of Chapter 
II of that volume. The remaining pages of Volume 2 
contain Books 3 and 4. Book 3 deals with the Hellen- 
istic Period, Book 4 with the Roman period of Greek 
literature. In the closing pages there is a short and 
well written account of Christian Greek literature. 

The philosophers and all their schools are, in the 
main, ably discussed. This is especially true of Plato 
and Aristotle. There are, however, a few exceptions. 
The treatments of Epicurus, Philo of Alexandria, and 
Plotinus are entirely too cursory. One can hardly get 
any notion of a philosopher and his doctrines in half a 
page! 

The treatment of the New Comedy is rather weak. 
Philemon and Diphilos are dismissed in a few lines. 
Even the account of Meander is too sketchy. Passing 
to the Hellenistic period, we note that Apollonius 
deserves a somewhat broader treatment, something 
nearer akin to the fine and rather exhaustive treatment 
of Kallimachos and Theocritus. 

The admirable treatment of the historians in the 
first volume is continued in the second. Cassius Dio 
alone fares ill at the hands of the author; Dr. Nestle 
devotes only 12 lines to him! Well done is the part en- 
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titled ‘‘Unterhaltungsliteratur’’ (101-110), where Lu- 
cian shines in his proper light. 

Each volume, then, contains strata of different 
value. One is struck by the uneven treatment of the 
various writers, and above all by the absence of the 
sense of unity and proportion in allotting space. Be- 
cause of Dr. Nestle’s reputation for scholarship one 
would expect to find a deeper grasp, insight, and analy- 
sis of certain questions, even if they were out of his 
own field of special interest. We hope that the future 
revision may remove some of the irregularities and 
reallot the space more in accordance with the im- 
portance of theauthors. Casual quotations, references 
to Roman authors, and a good index in each volume 
may be mentioned as excellent features of the work. 

HUNTER COLLEGE Jacop HAMMER 


NOTE ON MARTIAL 9. 73.7 


At me litterulas stulti docuere parentes 

M. Plessis! takes Martial very much to task here for 
ingratitude to his parents. While admitting that 
Martial may be jesting, he says, ‘‘Le mot stultt est 
facheux; un peu de tact efit évite a Martial ce manque 
de déférence pour des parents qui avaient cru bien 
faire, et qui ne s’étaient pas tout a fait trompés puisque 
nous lisons encore les vers de leur fils’. Schanz? and 
others take the line as a serious piece of autobiographical 
information. Doubtless Martial did receive an edu- 
cation, and that, too, through the efforts of his parents. 
But surely the line as it stands is merely a parody of 
Vergil, Aeneid 1.392, ni frustra augurium vani docuere 
parentes. In vanz we have the familiar idiom in which 
the Latin adjective corresponds to the English adverb, 
‘uselessly’, ‘to no purpose’. So here Martial says, ‘my 
parents foolishly gave me an education’, ‘made a mis- 
take in giving me an education’, or the like. I do not 
think that Martial can be charged with a lack of filial 
piety on the strength of this line, and I am glad to 
come to his defence, but my real object is to point out 
the parody of Vergil. Such parodies of course are 
common enough in Martial. Compare e. g. 8.32.5, Si 
meliora piae fas est sperare sorori..., with Georgics 
3.513, Di meliora piis erroremque hostibus illum! 
This also seems not to have been noted. 


BERNARD COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY Hirst 


THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATiON 
LOWER HUDSON DISTRICT 
The annual conference of The Classical Section of 
The New York State Teachers Association, Lower 
Hudson District, was held at Vassar College, on No- 
vember 14, with an attendance of about forty at each 
session, including representatives of both Public and 
Private Schools and several Colleges. Miss Irene C. 
Ringwood, Henry Drisler Fellow in Latin and Greek, 
Columbia University, read a paper on the Roman 


Poésie Latine, 579. 
*Geschichte der Rémischen Litteratur*, II.2, page 178 (§413). 


Games, and Professor Catharine Saunders, of Vassar 
College, spoke on The Present Trend in Vergilian 
Studies. These papers were followed by a Round 
Table Discussion of Private Reading of Latin Authors, 
led by Miss Faith Wallace, of the Poughkeepsie High 
School, in which Miss Mabel Root, of the Catskill 
High School, spoke on Cicero’s Letters, Mr. Philip H. 
Davis on Vergil, Aeneid 7-12, Miss Mary Overocker, 
of the Poughkeepsie High School, on Pliny’s Letters, 
and Miss Amy Seasholes, of the Masters School, 
Dobbs Ferry, on Horace’s Odes. Miss Mary Taylor 
Woods, of Mrs. Dow’s School, Briarcliff Manor, gave 
A Tribute to Professor Boni; Dr. Elizabeth Tappan, 
of Vassar College, under the title, The Horatii in 
England, told of the treatment of Livy's story of the 
triplets by eighteenth century writers; and the Rev. 
Francis P. Donnelly, $. J., discussed Homer’s Humor. 
Miss Mary Overocker was elected President, Dr. 
Elizabeth Tappan Vice-President, and Miss Faith 
Wallace Secretary for the coming year. 
Vassar COLLEGE ELIZABETH C, COULTER 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The 181st regular meeting of The Classical Club of 
Philadelphia was held on Friday, November 13, at the 
Princeton Club, with 32 members present. 

The paper, entitled Faded Metaphors from the 
Classics, was read by Mr. E. D. Gerhard, of the North- 
east High School. 

After showing that the metaphorical element in 
language is primitive, necessary, and universal, the 
reader gave an interesting presentation of a familiar 
topic by discussing in detail the metaphors crystalized 


‘in a number of the words in common daily use. 


B. W. Secretary 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 


IV 


Philological Quarterly—October, De Livii Capite VII. 
2, H. Klingelhéfer [another discussion of Livy’s ac- 
count of the dramatic satura]; Review, very enthu- 
siastic, but too brief to have real value, by B. L. 
Ullman, of Arthur Stanley Pease, M. Tulli Ciceronis 
De Divinatione Libri, with Commentary [this com- 
mentary was published in the University of Lllinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, Volumes VI 
and VIII, 656 pages in all; 1920, 1923]; Review, 
by E. N. S. Thompson, of T. K. Whipple, Martial 
and the English Epigram from Sir Thomas Wyatt to 
Ben Jonson. 

School and Society—-November 21, The Case of Latin, 
Nevin M. Fenneman. 

CHARLES KNAPP 


